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new academies bearing the family name of their donor, Phillips, were already attracting students from distant parts. Dickinson College was launched in Pennsylvania in 1783, and St. John's at Annapolis was reorganized as a college the next year. Within the decade the Episcopalians established Washington College in Maryland and the College of Charleston in South Carolina; the Presbyterians founded, in addition to Dickinson, Hampden-Sydney in Virginia (1782) and Transylvania Seminary in Lexington, Kentucky (1785). In 1784 Judge Tapping Reeve formally opened at Litchfield, Connecticut, a law school that was to become nationally celebrated for its method of instruction through moot courts, and for its distinguished pupils. New schools for girls marked by a more serious educational purpose were also founded with increasing frequency. National pride contributed to the rapid restoration of the older colleges that had suffered so much devastation during the war.
Perhaps the most striking evidence of the feeling that an independent nation should play a larger role in promoting knowledge was the establishment of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences at Boston in 1780. The membership included leading patriots. The object of the Academy was
to promote and encourage the knowledge of antiquities in America, and of the natural history of the country, and to determine the uses to which the various natural productions of the country may be applied; to promote'and encourage medical discoveries, mathematical disquisitions, philosophical inquiries and experiments, astronomical, meteorological, and geographical observations, and improvements in agriculture, arts, manufacture, and commerce, and, in fine, to cultivate every art and science which may tend to advance the interest, honor, dignity, and happiness of a free, independent and virtuous people.17
The members of the Academy listened regularly to papers on mathematics, astronomy, electricity, geography, chemistry, agriculture, and the mechanical and medical arts; and after 1785, when the first volume of the Academy's memoirs was published, the general public was enabled to share these contributions.
Such enterprise was by no means confined to New England. Prominent Virginians lent material aid^to Quesnay de Beaurepaire, who was promoting the Academy of Sciences and Fine Arts in this country and
17 Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences (Boston, 1785), I, 3-4.